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ABSTRACT 

This brief summarizes data on the types of academic 
programs offered in schools serving American Indian and Alaska Native 
(AIAN) students. The 1990-91 American Indian and Alaska Native 
supplement to the Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS) conducted by the 
National Center for Education Statistics provides detailed 
information on schools serving AIAN students. Three distinctive 
schooling environments for AIAN students were examined! the 149 
schools operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA schools) or by 
Indian tribes under contract to the BIA (tribal schools), the 1,260 
public schools v/ith 25 percent or greater AIAN enrollment 
(high-AIAN), and the 78,625 public schools with less than 25 percent 
AIAN enrollment (low-AIAN). BIA/tribal schools serve AIAN students 
almost exclusively; most are small elementary schools. SASS data 
indicate that BIA/tribal schools were more likely than public schools 
to offer Chapter 1, remedial math, and bilingual education programs, 
and were less likely than public schools to offer academic enrichment 
programs for gifted and talented students. Bilingual programs, which 
use the native language to varying degrees in instructing students, 
were offered in 64 percent of BIA/tribal schools, while 45 percent of 
BIA/tribal schools reported having English as a second language 
programs. Among schools serving 12th-graders , BIA/tribal schools and 
high-AIAN public schools offered college preparatory programs less 
frequently than did low-AIAN schools. (SV) 
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What Academic Programs Are Offered Most 
Frequently in Schools Serving American Indian 

and Alaska Native Students? 



r- (Jucators recognize that improvement of the academic 
^ achievement of American Indian and Alaska Native 
(AlAN) students is critical to the future of Native 
communities (Indian Nations at Risk Task Force 1991). For 
this reason, it is important to describe the types of academic 
programs offered in schools serving these students. 
Reviewing these types of programs may provide insight into 
the student populations being served, since many programs 
limit enrollment to students who meet selected eligibility 
requirements. 

Because the AIAN student population is relatively small 
(about I percent of the total student population in the United 
States), these students and the schools and teachers who 
serve them are almost never represented in national 
education studies (National Education Association 1991). 
However, the 1 990-9 1 American Indian and Alaska Native 
supplement to the Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), 
conducted by the National Center for Educati n Statistics 
(NCES), provides detailed information on this population. 

These 1990--91 SASS data can be used to examine three 
distinctive schooling environments for AIAN students: the 
149 .schools that are operated by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (BIA schools) or by Indian tribes under contract with 
the BIA (Tribal schools), and two types of public schools — 
the 1,260 high^AIAN public schools (i.e., with 25 percent or 
greater enrollments of AIAN students) and the 78,625 low- 
AIAN public schools (i.e., with less than 25 percent AIAN 
enrollments). According to 1990-91 SASS data, BIA/Tribal 
schools serve fewer than 10 percent of Native students, are 
not part of the public school system, and serve AIAN 
students almost exclusively. Most of these schools are 
elementary schools with fewer than 500 students. This brief 
compares the academic programs most frequeiitly offered in 
BIA/Tribal .schools with their availability in public schools. 



* The two types of .schools operated under the auspices of the BIA 
can be separated for purposes of other analy.ses. In this brief, 
BIA/Tribal schools arc combined into a .single classification on 
account of their relatively small sample sizes. 



(ireatcT percentages of Bl/V/IVihai schools offered 
C.'hapter U remedial math, and bilingual programs in 
1990-91 than did the public schools. 

^ hapier 1 programs were designed to help raise the 
^ academic functioning of educationally disadvantaged 
children. (In 1994, Chapter 1 was reauthorized and renamed 
Title I.) All BIA/Tribal schools and 83 percent of high- 
AIAN public schools provided Chapter I programs (figure 
1). In comparison, two-thirds of low-AIAN public schools 
had such programs. Similarly, w'hile 80 percent of BIA/ 
Tribal schools offered remedial math classes to assist 
students performing below their academic grade level in this 
area, lower percen’ ^ges of both high- and low-AIAN public 
schools offered remedial math classes. 



[ngure 1, Percentages of BIA/Tribal schools and public 
schools offering selected academic programs to 
students, by school type: 1990-91 
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These three classifications of schools also differed m the 
extent to which they offered specific programs to assist 
students in achie\ing English proficiency. Bilingual 
programs, which use the native language to varying degrees 
in instructing students, were offered in 64 percent of the 
BIA/Tribal schools. Bilingual education classes were less 
common in both types of public schools, although high- 
AIAN schools were more likely than low-AIAN schools to 
report offering such classes. Forty-five percent ot BlA/ 
Tribal schools also reported having English as a Second 
Language (ESL) programs, in which students w'ith limited 
English proficienev are provided with intensive instruction 
in English. Low-AIAN public schools were about as likely 
as BIA/Tribal schools to report offering ESL classes. 

BIA/'Fnbal schools were less likely than low-AIAN public 
schools to offer programs for gifted and talented students. 
Sixty-one percent of BIA/Tribal schools offered these 
programs, compared to 75 percent of low-AIAN schools 
(figure 1). However, BIA/Tribal schools did not differ 
significantly from high-AIAN public schools in providing 
programs for gifted and talented students. 

Bl.\/ I ribai sdiooK and hii;h-.VI.\N public -cnools 
sL*r\inu 1 2th graders were less likel\ to olter enllege 
preparatory programs than low-\lAN pui)lie schools. 

A bout 54 percent of the BIA/Tribal schools and high- 
AIAN public schools had college preparatory 
programs, compared to over three-quarters of low-AIAN 
public schools (table 1 ). However, the average percentages 
of students enrolled in these programs in BIA/Tribal schools 
and high-\IAN public schools appear slightly smaller but 
are not statistically different from schools with low-AIAN 
enrollment. 

Discussion 

S ASS data on the selected academic programs reported 
to be offered most frequently in BIA/Tribal schools in 
] 990-91 indicate that BIA/Tribal schools w'ere more likely 
to offer Chapter 1, remedial math, and bilingual education 
programs than were public schools. On the other hand, 
public schools, regardless of the level of AIAN student 
enrollment, were more likely to offer academic enrichment 
programs for gifted and talented students than BIA/Tribal 
schools. Among schools serving 12th graders, BIA/Tribal 
schools and high-AIAN public schools offered college 



table I. Percentage of BIAAVibal and public schools 
serving 12th graders with college preparatory 
programs and average percentage enrollment of 
10th-12th graders, by school type: 1990-91 
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preparatory programs less frequently than did lovv-AlAN 
schools. Further issues that remain to be examined with 
these SASS data include the availability of other programs 
(e.g., prekindergarten, extended-day, vocational-technical, 
and remedial reading programs) in schools serving AIAN 
students and the differences in characteristics and staled 
education-related goals of BIA/Tribal and high-AIAN 
schools that offer college preparatory programs and those 
that do not. It has also been suggested that parental 
involvement in curriculum decisionmaking may be a critical 
factor in determining the educational development of AIAN 
students (Noley 1994), and this too may be examined using 
SASS data. The current availability of SASS data tor 1993— 
94 provides additional resources for analyses in ihis area. 
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Issue Briefs present information on etducation topics of current interest. All estimates shown are based on samples and are subject to sampling vari- 
ability. All differences are statistically significant at the .05 Ic el. In the design, conduct, and data processing of NCES surveys, efforts are made to min- 
imize the effects of nonsampling errors, such as Item nonresponse, measurement error, data processing error, or other systematic error. For additional 
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